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Notes from the editor: 


Another year has passed since the last issue of The Vox. Hopefully, the 
next issue will not be so long in the making. 


Once again it is March, and you know what that means...Marathon time. 
The thirty first annual Rock On Survival Marathon to be exact. Last year 
we raised some money to put towards purchasing a new transmitter and 
antenna. This year we gotta raise some dough to pay for the installing of 
our new equipment. So, tune in to WTUL 91.5 FM from noon Friday 
March 23 to noon Monday March 26 and make a pledge request to one of 
our three disc jockeys that will be on air for a mind-numbing twenty four 
hours each. Also, please come out to the many club shows we have going 
on all month (see the back cover for the schedule). 


Inside you will find some great interviews with three big names of music - 
Elvis Costello, Matt Johnson (of The The), and Jim Carrol. We're a lucky 
bunch to be able to meet these fascinating folk. 


A world without lemons or a world without limes... 
Which world would you live in? 
Send your replies and reasons to anthony@turducken.net 
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Were a growing group of independent publishers of 
alternative magazines, zines and comics, We gang press 
runs to achieve volume discounts for our members. 


check our prices _6 page 
Quantity Co-Op Price Black and 


2500 $424 
Great Ashcan Prices Too! 


Prices include: printing, paper, labor, negatives, stripping, and plates, for 
camera ready materials. Call for prices on 5.5°x8.5” books! 


A Year and Half After the Fact 


an interview with Elvis Costello October 4 1999 by Christopher L. Kirsch pueda wise 5 net 
WTUL: I guess the first thing I want to ask you is are you happy? 


Elvis Costello: Very. Ecstatic. 

TUL: Are you happy with the way your career has gone? 
EC: Delighted: 

TUL: Noregrets? Would you do anything differently? 


EC: You could always say you'd do things differently, but there's 
nothing you can do about it, so you'd better not waste time worrying 
about it. Of course you would say 'Oh, that was stupid’ or 'I shouldn't 
have done that’, but there's nothing you can do about it now. You should 
hope you learn from it I think is the main thing. 


TUL: What about a deal with sk Are you happy that you started 
out on Stiff? 


EC: It's funny... [spoke to some guys the other day from a station and 
they asked me about Stiff and nobody had asked me about it for twenty 
years. I was only on that label for three months, you know, as a profes- 
sional musician, so it was pretty hard, after twenty-two years, to measure 
three months against twenty-two years and even answer the question. 
You know what I mean? It's like, I was happy I started somewhere, 
because I wasn't getting great welcome from the record companies and 
publishers that I was visiting in London. And Stiff was the label based, as ite 

you may know, I don't know what you know about the label, but based Elvis and the duck 


on sort of oddball misfits, you know, so that was the whole point of it. And in fact, my first three singles were issued 
while I was still working in an office, so I had an opportunity to sort of observe the process of a record being released 
without actually having anything... without having to count on it in some way because I was still making my wage 
doing a day job. And then when I turned professional, within three months, my manager, my producer, and myself had 
all left the label and we sort of left it behind. So other people sort of remember it more fondly than perhaps we do. 
[laughs] But honestly the opportunity to record right away is... you've got to be glad you got that opportunity because 
it's hard to tell. I mean I had no way of knowing if my career was going to last five minutes or, you know, fifty years. 
Looks likes I'd be betting on the fifty years now. [Laughs] 


TUL: Yeah, I would say so. Back on that Stiff box set now there's a Burt Bacharach tune that you do. 
EC: Oh yeah. 
TUL: So the collaboration with you and Burt Bacharach, was that in the works for twenty-two years? 


EC: Only in the sense of I had an appreciation of him from when I was, even before I was making records myself, a 
little kid. I grew up... his music, his songs were on the radio alongside all the riches of music that were in the 1960's and 
I was very lucky to grow up in that time. And I thought of it at least the equal of Motown and Beatles and things. The 
Beatles were my favorite group but when I heard his songs, they were great, so I never ever had this problem that some 
people seem to have where they think he's unhip or something to do with easy listening. I think his music's very pas- 
sionate. And, like you said, the first song I ever covered by any other artist was a Burt Bacharach song. And he wasn't 
very fashionable then. I mean he's become more fashionable in recent times. 


TUL: I think some of it has to do because of you. 


EC: Well there's always a little bit of that if you say, 'I like this person’, and somebody who trusts you checks them 
out as well. But at the same time, you know, you get plenty of people that are approaching Burt, and I suppose it proba- 


bly happened to me as well, you know, older artists tend to get approached from a funny angle by younger people 
because they discovered that they can't possibly be there in the moment that they first appeared. So they come through 
it through the film and record of what they did, you know, and in Burt's case you can hear his songs in the movies, both 
old and new movies, and to a lesser extent that's true of me. The records are available and I'm still playing songs from 
twenty years ago but I'm playing them as I hear them now. It doesn't mean I'm playing them very differently, but I'm 
twenty years older. 


TUL: _ Is there anybody new that's approached you about them doing a cover? 


EC: No, not as yet. Well, with the exception of I suppose last week on Saturday Night Live when I played with the 
Beastie Boys, but that was an old tune. 


TUL: How did that come about? 


EC: | Adam Horowitz asked me to do that. They had the idea of doing it because I did this switch on SNL years ago 
and they thought it would be fun to do that same song, and then they asked if I would sing it with them, so, great, why 
not? I could never have imagined going back and doing the song under my own steam. It would have been sort of sad 
to go back and sing it, say if the Attractions still existed, to go back and try and recreate the moment. But doing a differ- 
ent take on it with another bunch of guys who've got a different perspective on that whole thing. It was great. 


TUL: Yeah, it was totally unexpected. I just happened to be flipping channels and came across the thing... 
EC: Well that's the ay to see it. 

TUL: I wanted to ask you about New Orleans and your feelings on New Orleans. 

EC: The town or the music? 

TUL: The town, first of all. 


EG: I haven't spent that much time here. I came here in '77 the first time, played a club called Jed's. It was more or 
less under water when I came. I mean it flooded during the gig. That was tough. The people were really good. They 

stood there in like a foot of filthy water. Then we came back and we didn't play here too many times after that. I don't 
know what happened. It didn't seem to click here. 


TUL: The Warehouse? 
EC: We played The Warehouse one time, yeah, and then we played... 
TUL: Municipal Auditorium in '87... 


EC: Yeah, you know them better than I do. I know that we had one show here that was cancelled and we got to 
spend three days here, which was good because we got to see some music then. And we recorded here on two occa- 
sions: one time for a strange record of Yoko Ono's music where I recorded at Southlake with Allan Toussaint produc- 
ing. We did a cover of 'Walking on Thin Ice’ which was in the midst of a tour.. I had a horn section and everything at 
the time. And then I came here about ten years ago to record some of Spike. It was recorded here with the Dirty Dozen. 
Allan, Toussaint played on that record, and Woody Green, who was playing in the Neville's band at that time, played 
drums on a couple of things. So they had a really good time there sort of recording. That was out at South...lake or a 
name like that, I can't remember... 


TUL: It says something else on the CD cover. 


EC: South... field or something. A name like that, I can't remember. It wasn't a Toussaint-related studio. But that 
was great. I know a lot of the real old New Orleans music. Those records, you know... I remember going into the studio 
when we did the 'Walking on Thin Ice’ track with Allan Toussaint and I was trying to get him to talk about these records 
and he couldn't believe I knew them because I guess they're old records to him and he's forgotten them years ago. I 
mean, you're talking about records made in the 1960's. And of course in England, you've got these reissue labels that 
have put them all out. Demon, the label I was involved in, among them, put out really good compilations or records 
that maybe until a couple of years ago you couldn't even buy here, even right in the town where the music was made 


And the stuff was like cherished on the other side of the world. It's always the way. You know, it's like secret message. 
We knew all these Betty Levette records and everything and all these names and some of them artists long since forgot- 

ten. Maybe some of them aren't even playing anymore. Maybe some of them aren't even alive. And Lee Dorsey and all 
these people, this is music I grew up with. I had no idea I'd ever come here and meet any of the people. You find some 
of the people are still around. Like Irma Thomas is still singing great. 


TUL: Ernie K-doe... 


EG: Ernie K-doe's still around, yeah. So we got to see some music, but you know, when you come to town you come 
to play yourself, so you don't get to see many people play. Mostly still your image of the town is based on records. 

And I guess old records... there must be new groups coming up that I don't know about. New combinations. It's a rich 
brew, you know, it's like... I've been waiting for the real... is there a group that comes out of this town that's kind of like 
got the mixture of... like, there's a great group from Naples called Alma Magretta. I don't know whether you know 
them. They're on RCA, BMG, or something like that, and they have like a southern Italian hip-hop dub fusion going. 


TUL: There are a couple here... 


EG: That's what I'd expect here because I think New Orleans music is very close to reggae and a kind of bottom end 
thing and I'd be thinking like, now with all the possibilities, you know, you could take some of the grooves off some of 
those early records and maybe make them as the foundation and build a whole new thing. But I haven't come across 
them, though. At least they haven't gone global. 


TUL: Well, there's a couple of local acts right now... one of them is called All That and they take a mixture of brass 
band and hip hop. And there's Iris May Tango, Coolbone, so... 


EC: _ I'll have to check them out. Are they nationally available or are they just locally available? 
TUL: Coolbone is. All That is. They're on Rounder. 


EG; On Rounder? I'll have to check that out because I always had this fascination about like the little guitar thing 
that's going on like in Meters records, early Meters records. It's the same as the rhythm, the little clicky guitar that you 
get like on like early Wailers records or early Pioneers records. And you know the geographical proximity is pretty 
close. You can sort of hear in some of those early Dave Bartholomew records and you can sort of hear how ska hap- 
pened. You know they only have to turn the beat a little bit around. Like you know 'The Monkey Speaks His Mind’? 


TRUE NO. 
EC: Check that record out. 
TUL: Will do. 


EC: And they sound...and there's a talking thing in them as well, you know in a lot of those early, like some of those 
late '50s really mysterious sounding records like William Aborn, 'I'm Mad' and you know, they're not that far away from 
toasting, from the whole reggae thing. 


TUL: You have just a plethora of information on New Orleans music. 


EC: Well, it's underneath a lot of stuff. I don't know it all in great detail, but I think the William Aborn record is a 
New Orleans record... it's from that same time. 


TUL: How do you feel about New Orleans piano... James Booker and Professor Longhair? 


BGs Ah, love that stuff. Obviously we can't get exposed to it. You've got to give Dr. John all the credit. That Gumbo 
record came out in England and just that album is like an education in itself. When it came out on Atlantic originally, it 
had a little fly leaflet that came with it that had notes by Dr. John about who all these people were and he mentioned 
Professor Longhair, James Booker, and the people that were playing on it were the people that played on the original 
records. There was obviously a lot of love. That record was unbelievably... I can't say influential because you couldn't 
play like it, but it just made you fascinated. I found that record much more fascinating than all the Night Tripper 
records. I had liked that stuff...really loved that record. And then the records he did with Toussaint and the Meters 


after ‘the right time’. That seemed like the best stuff tome. The earlier stuff, it seemed like a lot of Carnival music. It 
seemed less interesting to me. 


TUL: Do you have any urge to collaborate with Dr. John? 


EC: We did talk about me doing something on that last record that he did some things in England and then it didn't 
work out. I was always away when he was in town. I had a song that I thought might suit him, but by the time I got 
back, he had recorded the record, unfortunately. Until another time maybe. 


TUL: Is there anybody that you plan on collaborating with? 


EG; It sort of just happens, you know. That's the thing. If it works out, it's to be. None of the things that I've done, 
even the really big things in terms of the names like Burt Bacharach and Paul McCartney...how could plan something 
like that? You're not sitting around in your house saying, ‘Oh, I think I'll work with Paul McCartney’. I got a call, Do 
you want to come try and write some songs?’ and we wrote twelve songs. Burt and I got this call to write for a film and 
that gave us the introduction and a reason to work together. Then we found that not only did we enjoy it, but the 
results were good and then it was just obvious that we should take it on from there. It's been a very fortunate thing, like 
with all of these things. With the people who are not household names, it means just as much in the moment. You say, 
‘Are you happy with it?’ You've got to try to take out of it what you can, do something good and listen to them and 
learn from what they are. I've learned a lot from all the people that I've worked with. Sometimes the real lesson of it 
doesn't come out until years later. You get the experience of working with them in the immediate moment and years 
later you might reflect upon what happened and think, 'Oh, now I understand why they do that’. 


TUL: Let's change gears a little bit and talk about the movies. You were in 200 Cigarettes and some years ago you 
were in Straight to Hell. Do you plan on working in any more movies? 


EC: Yeah Iam right soon. I'm doing a movie during this tour in fact. Believe it or not, on days off, I like to work. 
[laughs] It's called Prison Song. It's written by Don L. Martin, who's the director, and Q-Tip. He was in that group A 
Tribe Called Quest. It's a real serious film about a kid who grows up in the educational system and he gets in the juve- 
nile system and then he gets in the penal system. It's quite sad and critical film of where justice is at in this country. 
You might wonder what I'm doing in it. I play a teacher, so I suppose I'm an immigrant teacher. I got to play in my 
own voice; I'm not American in it. I also put this music in it. The little private thoughts of each of the characters is 
expressed in music, which is a very bold idea, because it's obviously going to make it appealing on one level and poten- 
tially could be seen to lighten it, but I don't think that's the intention. Q-Tip's playing the lead in it. Mary J. Blige is in it, 
and a guy called Fat Joe is in it, another rapper. He plays a sort of a kidder. And I play two roles in it. I play the 
teacher and I play the public defender, so I get to kind of cross up. That's what I'm doing growing a beard. I've got to 
grow this beard for the first role then on the second day I'm going to have to shave it off. So I've done that and of 
course I did the more lighthearted things this year, these two huge movies. A guest appearance in Austin Powers with 
Burt Bacharach, and sang a song in the Notting Hill movie, which was a big hit in England. It was a very unusual song 
for me to sing. You've got to have a sense of humor. I've sung a lot of sad love songs; maybe it was time to sing a good, 
positive, romantic song, once in your life. I enjoyed doing it, got to sing with a big orchestra. I'm open to, not to any- 
thing, but I'm open to a bit of experience. You only live once, as far as I know. 


(transcribed by Julie Stewart) 


Turducken Productions Presents 


Monday March 19 Circle Bar Friday April 20 Mermaid Lounge 
Shannon Wright Golden Arm Trio, Potomac Accord, more 
Saturday April 7 Mermaid Lounge Wednesday April 25 Mermaid Lounge 
Canyon and Jai Alai | Fucking Champs and more 
. Sunday April 8 Mermaid Lounge Tuesday May 15 Howlin Wolf 


Shipping News and The Oaks Dismemberment Plan 
Thursday April 12 Howlin Wolf Friday May 25 Mermaid Lounge 
Silver Scooter, Rotary Downs, Greenhorns, Royal Pendletons, 
and Girl Distraction and more 


Hello Everyone , let me introduce myself , my name is Mr. Tirade 


my original concept for this months column was going to be about name drop- 
ping , one of the few things that I despise , but since I first started thinking about 
this months issues some other things have come up that I feel is a little more 
important than name dropping . The first thing that came up was that I finally 
saw " High Fidelity" , last year when this movie came out many of my friends 
said "man have you got to see this movie , it is so you , you'll love it" my first 
reaction was not to see the movie because my experiences in the past has been 
when people tell me that I always wind up hating the movie , well guess what 
I hated High Fidelity . This movie was one , if not the biggest piece of shit I've 
seen in years . The whole movie is loosely based on a whole bunch of losers 
whose lives are all wrapped up in music . The movie is filled with top 5 list of 
"all time best songs to ........ " get over it you losers . The worst part of all of it is 
that I know people like this , so many people like all the characters in the film , 
so wrapped up in music, surrounding themselves in it , covering up their lives 
with music, hiding in it . They think that music is so important. I know people 
who would rather think about songs or bands or music than even try to have a : 
real life , in fact that's the problem with indie rockers , they are more concerned ed 
about what they think there lives should be like instead of what there lives are He \ j 
really like . 1 know people who actually care what pressing of a thirteen floor ™ a 
elevators record they have , give me a fucking break , like there is actually a dif- | 1 
ference in the different pressings other than bragging rights , even if there is a Mista Tirade 
difference in the pressing you won't be able to honestly tell , go buy the fucking him S el f 
CD anyway . Yeah , go buy the fucking CD instead of spending 5 times as much 
for an original pressing on ebay . In the end it's not the pressing that's important , what do you really want a 
tombstone that reads " owned more original pressings of 13th Floor Elevator records than anyone else on earth" 
That's not what is important in life , it's not the pressing it's the music anyway , there are very few first press- 
ing that make a difference over any other pressing anyway , MC5 comes to mind as one , where the censored 
the phrase "kick out the jams MOTHERFUCKERS " . I'm sure there are a few others but do you really care ? I 
know I don't . Anyway back to that piece of crap high Fidelity , Life is not like high fidelity - you can't fuck 
around on someone you care about and expect to have them love you in the end , whoops there I go again giv- 
ing away the plot to high fidelity - fuck it , if you haven't seen it by now your a big loser anyway. Okay maybe 
I'm not doing the movie enough justice , there are a few good scenes in the movie , and parts of it are funny but 
mostly it's predictable . A 

Okay enough of that movie let me rage about some other topics for a while . What stupid fucking music 
critic wrote about Wire and Television and made them all the rage these days , it must be the same idiot how 
wrote the crap on the Velvet Underground a few years back and the Beach Boys last year . What am I talking 
about you say ? You can't turn on the radio without having the College radio DJ name drop Wire or Television 
, or having some new band describe themselves as sounding like Wire . Just like last year when every band in 
the world was trying to sound like the Beach Boys . Yeah , I blame it on some dumbass music critic somewhere 
that has nothing better to write about then some band that should be forgotten anyway (Oh , I can see the let- 
ters pouring into the office now) , okay saying that the Beach Boys or the Velvet Underground should be for- 
gotten is a big stretch , but Jesus these bands are not God anyway . It must be some dumbass rock critic because 
there is no way all these stupid little DJ's "DISCOVER" Wire or the Beach Boys all at once , anyway. someone 
please tell me who this person is that keeps writing all these fucking articles , I'd like to put a price on his head 
! Okay this brings me around to the beatles - A good friend of mine read a book on the Beatles recently and start 
this big argument with me about them and how they where the first band to intentionally record feedback , 
Okay first off I'm not afraid to admit that I hate the beatles and think they are highly overrated . Second , I'm 
also not afraid to admit that I know almost nothing about music (and that's because I'm not a geek like you , I 
have far more important things in my life then to wrap myself up in music) Third , there is no way in hell the 
Beatles were the first band to intentionally record feedback , like I said I know very little of music and do not 
know of any recordings were they intentionally recorded feedback , but fuck there was decades of fucked up 


Blues , Country , Rockabilly among other styles and 
your gonna tell me that no one ever played around 
with feedback as an instrument in itself ? Speaking 
of the Beatles , late last year a reissue of Beatles 
Yellow Submarine was added to the stacks , even to 
the merit section (a high rotation section where new 
music is placed so that it will get played ) first of all 
Yellow Submarine is nothing new , and on top of 
that it really has no place to be played on WTUL at 
least in high rotation , after all that's what all those 
Oldies stations are for . Speaking of things that 
should not be played on WTUL I recently heard 
some idiot play Cheap Trick , Fucking Cheap 
Fucking Trick on WTUL ? Give me a break ,.I'm sure 
this DJ who has this burning passion for Cheap 
Trick so much so that she has to ram it down the 
throats of her listeners (not I, I turned the fucking 
stereo off) I'm sure she would never even consider 
playing Cracker (okay here comes more letters) but 
come on Cracker was different than everything else 
on commercial radio when they entered that market 
and they have their roots planted forever in college 
radio , Not Cheap fucking Trick . Don't get me start- 
ed on WTUL and what's wrong with the station , so 
much wrong and so few pages of the Vox .Oh Yeah 
, and then there was that cover I heard of 
"Everlasting Love" I can't tell you which dumbass 
indie rock band covered it but God why cover that 
song , Why do indie rock bands cover such shitty 
songs ? I can tell you how I would resolve this prob- 
lem if I was in charge , I'd raise the fucking royalty 
fees . What's the deal with doing covers anyway ? 
more bullshit about some kind of indie rock credi- 
bility to do stupid covers ? Write your own god 
damn songs for Christ's sake ! 

Okay , I'm running out of steam here so I 
guess I'll stop . One more thing , get a fucking | 
haircut you fucking hippie ! 


LOOKING for DIRECTION? 


BLOODSHOT can help... 


“Just Like Home” 
Our resident carnival punks are back. 
Wander off the beaten trail, awa 
from {he sissy Tilt-A-Whirl and the 
ting toss; come behind the sinister 
looking trailer to where the REAL 
rides and games are. 


THE BLACKS 
Live at EL MATADOR, Tuesday March 13 


SPLIT LIP RAYFIELD 
Live at THE MERMAID LOUNGE, ule. March 19 


“Never Make It Home” 
Bluegrass that’s 2s exhilarating as 
just beating that train to the crossing. 
Tick-tight playing and some four part 
harmonies make this round of songs 
their catchiest ever. 


BLOODSHOT 110. 3039 W. Irving be ae 
Chicago, 60618 © www. bloodshotrecord 


BLOOUSHOT 


I surround myself with negative people 


to calm down my positive vibe _ 
an interview with Matt Johnson of The The May 26 2000 by Christopher L. Kirsch rootbeerextract@usa.net 


WTUL: Hello, Matt. Let's talk a little about this tour. 


Matt Johnson: We did an East Coast America warm up. 
We did a warm up of European capitals in January. We 
did a full European tour in... March? April. And this is 
coming toward this leg of the American tour then we go 
back to Europe for another tour then we're on the road 
probably for about another year at least. Possibly two or 
three. Depending if Reggie can handle the pressure. He's 
taken to wearing shorts and shaving his head so J don't 
know. 


WTUL: This city's pretty bloody hot 


MJ: Ahhh, it's nice and warm. I like the heat. The hotter 
the better for me and Eric. It can never be too humid. I 
come from London, one of the most humid cities in the 
world. 


WTUL: [laughs] I'm sorry. Normally, people hate the 
humidity here. 


MJ: Ahh, we love it. 

WTUL: Where are you off to next? 

MJ: We leave to go to Atlanta tonight, and then 
Washington D.C., then New York. Then we have a week 
off, then we fly back to Europe to do the European tour. 


Then we come back to America again after that 


WTUL: Really? Where else in America are you going to 
play? 

MJ: We're playing tonight of course. Let's not forget that 
WTUL: At the House of Blues | 

MJ: We're playing at the House of Blues. Actually,we 
have a fantastic band supporting us called Macha. You 
must know them. You probably play them. 

WTUL: Yes. 

MJ: They're going to be with us 'til the end of the tour for 
four dates. They're a terrific band, I love their instrumen- 
tation. So if you get there around 8:00, it's going to bea 
great show tonight. So Macha play and then I think we're 
on about 9:30. 

WTUL: How did y'all hook up with Macha? 


MJ: Well, it's funny, you know. They sent me a couple of 


their CDs through my ex-guitar player. But someone else 
sent mea CD. Actually, a good friend of mine in New 
York gave me their CD and thought I might like it. So 
from two different sources. There's not a lot of contempo- 
rary bands that I care for. They remind me of a band I was 
associated with in the late '70s early '80s in Britain - a 
band called The Heat, do you remember them? 


WTUL: Sure don''t. 


MJ: Terrific group that used very unusual instrumenta- 
tions and sort of ethnic-oriented instruments. And they 
kinda put me in mind of those really. They seem very 
good. I've never seen them live so I'm curious to what 
they're like live. 


WTUL: They're fantastic. They've played here live twice 
this year so far. 


MJ: Have they? Great, that should be good. Good billing, 
I think. Is the House of Blues a nice venue? I've never 
played there. 


WTUL: You've never played any House of Blues? 
MJ: Never played any House of Blues. Are they nice? This 
is only the second time I would have played New Orleans. 
I played Tipitina's about seven years ago, I think. 


WTUL: '91, I think? 


MJ: No it was '93, '94? '93. The tour that I did in 
1989/1990, we didn't come through here. So it was '93. 
Time goes fast. 


WTUL: Have you ever been here for vacation or anything 
like that? 


MJ: I shot a video here for "Love Is Stronger Than Death". 
I've been to New Orleans three or four times and it was all 
in that one year, '93 I was here three or four times. I shot 
the video to "Love is Stronger than Death", we played 
Tipitina's and we played somewhere else...where... 

WTUL: Didn't you play at the Lakefront Arena? 

MJ: Ohhhh, that's what it was. 


WTUL: I wasn't at that one. I was at the Tip's and I 
remember that it was really hot. 


MJ: Nice and hot. 


(talking about playing live in studio) 
(played dolphins) 
(soul catcher live in studio) 


WTUL: That sounded really, really good. 


MJ: Oh really? Good, because I couldn't tell in the head- 
phones. 


WTUL: It sounds fantastic. Let's talk a little bit about 
Nothing records (ed. note - Trent Reznor's label) and why 
you're with them now and how that all came about. 


MJ: Well, what happened was I was with Sony for 17 
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years and my contract eventually ended, amazingly 
enough. [laughs] And Sony... you know, the industry is 
going through some strange times at the moment and 
Sony was becoming even more corporate and commercial- 
ized. And I felt like the kind of stuff that I was doing and 
wanted to do...I was becoming very, very 
marginalized.and a lot of pressure was put on to change 
the way the album sounded and I decided that it was time 
to go. I had a ten month break between Sony and 
Universal and during that ten month break, I finished up 
an album called "Gun Slots" which I'm probably going to 
put out on my own label some time next year. But I was 
approached by Nothing. I knew some of the people at 
Nothing and they really liked the new album as well as 
the things I had done in the past, so it seemed to be a nat- 
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ural progression. Unfortunately, the company that 
Nothing goes through, Interscope Universal, was taken 
over by Seagram's, who are a large drinks conglomerate, 
and this put us all in a very difficult position. I know 
Trent has been very unhappy about the way they handled 
his album, and I'm very unhappy with the way they han- 
dled my album. And we're in a similar situation. People 
are getting marginalized. They're just concentrating on 
stuff that they think are surefire commercial successes. 
And I think you don't run the music industry the way you 
run the drinks industry. You don't deal with musicians . 
and music as if they're inanimate objects. You don't treat 
the audience that way. And I've got a lot of gripes about 
the way the industry's going, generally. 


I've seen it happen to other industries. Profit share 
becomes paramount at the expense of absolutely every- 
thing else and we're seeing it happening to music now. 
Expanding the point slightly to the situation of radio sta- 
tions across the country. There was the 
Telecommunications Act of 1996 which enabled an indi- 
vidual to purchase - or an individual company - to take 
over loads and loads of companies. I'm sure you're well 
aware of this, the state of radio is in a small part due to 
this corporatization. So you're faced with the situation 
where between the advertising industry and the multina- 
tional media companies and record companies, it's impos- 
sible for anyone who wants to do music or put out music 
which doesn't conform to strict commercial criteria to get 
this stuff heard. You know, I've been putting out music 

‘for a long time, over 20 years, but this is the low point in 
the industry. I think we're on the verge of a very exciting 
change. I think there's a strong grassroots reaction grow- 
ing against this. The more people I talk to about it are sick 
and tired of this slop shoved down their throats 


WTUL: Amen. 
MJ: Do you agree with that? 
WTUL: Absolutely. 


MJ: Well, I get a good feeling just from traveling around 
the world as I'm fortunate to do doing this job and talking 
with people, not only journalists and DJs who are frustrat- 
ed about this, but members of the audience, just people 
generally, and bands and I think a big change is afoot. A 
very exciting change. 


WTUL: Is that the driving force behind you putting out 
your next record on your own? 


MJ: Itis because a major label would not know what to do 
with it. I mean, Interscope's proven, even on, say, The 
Nine inch Nails album, the Beck album, my album. They 
just won't lift a finger to really promote it. So what would 
they do with an album like "Gun Slots" which is very 
unconpromising dissonance, and an unstructured album. 
It weuld just be a complete waste of time. 


I started off as 15 or 16 year old kid actually putting out 
my own albums on cassettes (because I was turned down 
by every major indie label in England as a kid). So I went 
around gigs selling the stuff myself. Thinking about it put 
me back to my roots. I'm feeling really excited about what 
the next few years will hold. I think it would really make 
people involved in music really put them back in touch 
with themselves. Why are they doing this? Are they 
doing this because they do it because of a need to express 
themselves and they will do it at any cost? Or are they 
doing it because they think it's an easy ride? It is not an 
easy ride. It is tough; it's a lot of ups and downs. 


It's a very exhilarating time though because it's reminding 
me of when I was a kid and starting out. 


Being in a band when you're like 11 or 12 in those days 
you were considered a freak. Nowadays it's become a 
respectable career option. I think a lot of the guts and the 
passion has gone out. Of the industry since it's become so 
respectable and corporate. I'm an old fashioned guy. 


WTUL: Do you see another anti-music establishment 
explosion coming 


MJ: Yes. 
WTUL: Another punk movement? 


MJ: I think it's going to dwarf the punk movement 
because I think that bands will be more empowered than 
the punk movement. 


The punk movement was very sort of superficial in a lot of 
ways. There were a few bands who instigated the whole 
thing but they were rapidly absorbed, they all got major 
label deals and were rapidly absorbed. You had bands 
like Dire Straits and The Police who dyed their hair 
blonde and pretended to be punk bands. It was a farce. 
The same way with the grunge thing in America. There 
were a few bands who instigated it but then there were a 
lot of third rate bands and clones who were jumping on 
the bandwagon. I think this is more profound, the change 
‘that is going to happen, because I really think that with 
recording costs and recording equipment going down, 
young bands can afford to make their own 
recordings...high quality recordings. Own their owa mas- 
ters and be masters of their own career And with the 
Internet, when it develops more...it's still overrated..but 
it's a great idea, if it doesn't get turned into a huge saop- 
ping mall...It still is a great way for the artists to communi- 
cate directly with their audience. I think that with tech- 
nology and with the disgust that is going on with the cor- 
poratization of everything, I think there's a reaction. For 
every action, there is a reaction. And I sense it from “alk- 
ing to hundreds of people as I do. It's a very exciting rev- 
olution right now. ; 
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WTUL: Do you think it has anything to do with mp3s on 
the Internet? Or is it just going to be corporate rock 
imploding upon itself? 


MJ: I think everything has a part to play. The mp3s have a 
part to play. And I have mixed views on that from the 
point of view of artists have been screwed by record com- 
panies always. You pay for everything and you don't own 
anything. And to get your royalties you've got to send in 
auditors to get it It's an improvement over the days when 
they would give like a bottle of whiskey to a blues musi- 
cian for his entire copyrights. It's improved slightly..It's 
better than that but it's not improved as much as it should 
have. So the artist is in the position of getting Screwed by 
the label and now he faces the prospect of getting screwed 
by members of his audience that would get his music and 
just send it around the world for free. The musicians also 
have - I know it's hard to believe - but have responsibili- 
ties, and mortgages to pay and children's mouths to feed. 
I think some kind of common ground will prevail and the 
common ground I'm hoping for is that the middlemen, i.e. 
the record company will get squeezed out of existence. 
And you have a relationship between the artist and their 
audience. There'll be some kind of digital transfer of 
music for some kind fee but it won't be the inflated fee the 
companies charge. 


I feel pretty positive. Then again, I'm a positive guy. 


[laughs] I surround myself with negative people to try to 
calm down my positive vibe 


Contrary to popular belief, I am a kinda positive guy 
I just believe in embracing your demons 


WTUL: Let me ask you about a line in a song... 
"My life is halfway through and I haven't done the things I 
want to do." 


MJ: "My life is halfway through and I still haven't done 
what I'm here to do." That's being optimistic. I could get 
run over when I walk out the door, Isuppose. You never 
know when you're life is halfway through but that's the 
fun of life, isn't it? It's full of surprises. If we really knew 
what was in store for us... 


WTUL: What is it you want to accomplish yet? 


MJ: It's not an easy question to answer. It's not just about 
career stuff,it's more personal stuff. The last ten years, 
have been a very traumatic time for me. A lot of personal 
family things have gone on. When major events happen 
and bereavements and grieving. . .and good things - the 
birth of my first child. When major events happen in life, 
things come to the surface...desires and dreams from 
childhood. I think when you're a child and growing up, 
you have an impression of who you are and who you're 
going to be when you grow up and who you imagine 
yourself to be. And as life progresses, sometimes you live 
up to your own idea of yourself and sometimes you let 
yourself down. And it's just this notion of ...I mean, the 
song is essentially about karma. Just the notion of who 
you thought you were, what you think you're here to do 
and are you fulfilling what you're here to do. And I 
believe that we all know what we're here to do, it's just a 
gut instinct thing. And when you wander from what 
you're supposed to be doing, there's this sort of inner tur- 
bulence, whether you're in the wrong relationship, the 
wrong job, you're living in the wrong country. A lot of 
time you try to put it out of your mind but the turbulence 
is still there. It's a gut instinct that everybody has and 
everybody knows. Nobody should ask anyone else what it 
is they're to do. 


[laughs] 


I believe we're born into the world with a karmic bank 
balance, as it were. Some of us are overdrawn, like Eric 
over there [laughter]. Plus interest. Some of them are in 
the black like Reggie. [laughter] Reggie's a good fellow, 
he's a kind man. And Eric's a really cruel, selfish, vain 
man...like myself. [laughs] Me and Eric will probably be 
coming back a few times to work the kinks out of our 
karma. 


(playing song) 


WTUL: Are you happy? 


MJ: I'm probably happier now than I've ever been but I've 
just increased the dosage on the medication. No, I'm jok- 
ing. Iam quite happy. Me and Eric are in a similar posi- 
tion where we both have young sons around the same age 
and I think that's brought a whole new dimension to life. 
They're fantastic little kids and it adds a whole new 
dimension, a whole new way of looking at things. 


I'd say I'ma pretty happy guy, contrary to what people 
may think. We're happy on the road we're having a great 
time. There's a great vibe amongst the band and the crew. 
I'm very proud of the new album. I feel like I'm personally 
approaching my peak as a songwriter. I certainly don't 
think I've done my best, though. I'm feeling really, really 
confident of the future. Generally, I feel pretty good. 
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QUIZ: Are you insecure? By Peggy and Rainbow 


How come your friends don't call you back ever? How come every guy you sleep with moves to another country? How 
come your mom sighs and says, "Oh, you again," every time you call? It may possibly be because you are an annoying 
hanger-on to the rest of humanity, a leech sucking the blood out of people who could donate it otherwise to people who 
really matter. Take this quiz and figure out why it is that you have no friends and everyone hates you. 


1. Your boyfriend decides not to call you after he has finished sleeping 

at his ex-girlfriend's house. Do you: 

a) dump him and sleep with his best friend 

b) tell him he has some things to work out and make a coffee date with the cute boy in your french lit class 
c) buy him a Rolex and apologize for not being good enough 


2) Your best friend throws a huge party and never happened to mention it to you. In fact, you found some invitations 
that said, "Be sure not to tell <insert your name here> about this party!" Do you: 

a) block the doorways and burn down the house while the party is in full swing 

b) rethink your friendship and go out and find some new friends 

c) show up with 4 kegs and exclaim, "Hey, you guys, after you're all drunk, I won't look so bad!" 


3) Your crush from afar says, "Hello," to you at the bar. Do you: 

a) throw your drink in his face and scream, "Get away from me, sleazeball!" He only wanted to get in your pants, 
anyway 

b) say "Hello" back 

c) find out what high school he went to, go to the library, find a yearbook, find his picture, figure out his last name, 
look it up in the white pages, call him up 10 times a day disguising your voice as one of those consumer telemarketers 
who ask personal questions. Then hang out at that bar every night for the next year wearing a trench coat and 
sunglasses and pick up as many of his habits as you can and then two years later attend his ten year high school reunion 
and introduce yourself to everyone as his wife 


4) A pretty girl walks down the street every day past where you work. Do you: 

a) yell out, "Hey, your tits are lopsided!" and peg her with water balloons 

b) stop her one day and tell her you noticed her and see if she'd be interested in dinner and dancing 

c) find out what sorority she is in, contrive to speak to as many members of the sorority as possible, find out where her 
house is and her major likes and dislikes, drive past her house everyday, write a song and dedicate it to her at the 
Mermaid, realize you are getting nowhere with her, write a sequel to the song and dedicate it to her, this time at the 
Circle Bar, and then leave lo-fi 4-track recordings of the songs in her mailbox. Isn't that romantic? Just like a John 
Hughes movie. 


5) All of your friends have started listening to Marilyn Manson and sacrificing goats. Do you: 

a) only go along with the crowd in order to fool them all into thinking that genital mutilation is really cool and then 
once they've all committed auto sacrifice, you go back to Black Sabbath and sleep with all their boyfriends 

b) listen to WTUL and hang out at the Mermaid 

c) buy every Marilyn Manson CD ever, including expensive bootlegs off eBay and special edition Marilyn Manson 
collectors’ plates, and hold a bloodletting ceremony at the next Marilyn Manson show to prove your satanic testimony, 
and on top of it all, buy everyone smoothies at the Qwik-E Mart. 


If you answered "a" for 3 out of 5 of the above questions, you have what doctors with PhD's call "the Rainbow 
complex." No one could ever call you clingy. In fact, you haven't had a fulfilling relationship for the past 10 years! 
Your life is characterized by cheap sex and bar room brawls. Maybe it's time to tenderize your loins and take a fresh 
look at the world. 


If you answered "b" for 3 out of 5 of the above questions, you're all right, man! You are a cognizant human being with no 
imbalances whatsoever. And how come we've never met you and/or dated you before? 


If you answered '"c" for 3 out of 5 of the above questions, you have what is commonly called in universal cultures "the 
Peggy complex." You need a self-esteem booster shot in the ass! You also need to be banned from any form of 


telecommunication because everyone has caller ID now and when your number shows up 10 times within one hour, that 


the world, and the world is fucking you up the ass with a gigantic rake. Nobody cares. Die yuppie scum die! 


31st Annual Rock On Survival Marathon 


3 of our DJs will be on the air 
for 24 hours each taking pledges 
noon Friday March 23 to 
noon Monday March 26. 
Listen to WTUL 91.5 EM all weekend longa! 


Turducken Productions Presents 
WTUL benefit club shows at the Mermaid Lounge 
during the month of March 2001 
surf to www.turducken.net for info on the bands 


Thursday 1 - Westbury Squares, Astroblast, and Dirty Knives 
Wednesday 7 - Electrovibe, Jai Alai, and Hagus 

Thursday 8 - Silos, Aden, and Mahayla 

Friday 9 - Japanic, Man Made Brain, Girl Distraction, Robosam 
Sunday 11 - Adult Rodeo, Hopewell, MC Trachiotomy 

Monday 12 - Jon Todd, Queen City Kings, Drunken Stuntmen 
Tuesday 13 - Figgs, Creature Comforts, Jim White, Maria & Aftermath 
Wednesday 14 - Oneida, Damon Ray, Chris Lee Band, Greta Lee 
Thursday 15 - Dressy Bessy, Essex Green, Girl Distraction 
Friday 16 - Mice Parade, _ and more 

Saturday 17 - SWAG and Egg Yolk Jubilee 


WTUL Benefit at Tipitinds Uptown March 21 


Gooding and more 
WTUL Marathon at Southport Hall | 
all day Sunday March 25 - listen to WTUL for list of bands 
or check out www.wtul.fm for more info 
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AFTER MIDNIGHT AT THE SHIM-SHAM WITH JIM CARROLL 


Interviewed by Cathy Hersh 


C: So how's it going right now with you? 


J: How's it going with me, right now? It's a little frenetic in my 
life, I mean sometimes that's a good thing ‘cause sometimes I set- 
tle into too much repose. (laughs) 


C: Um hmm. Gotta find a good balance. 


J: Yeah. You know, I hadn't gone out to do shows in a while and 
I've done, like, about 4 in the past 2 weeks and I've had this cold 
during the whole period, so I haven't really been able to just rest 
and stuff. I mean, you know, it's not that arduous, it's not like 
doing a rock'n'roll tour or something like that, but it breaks 
up...I'm working on this novel, you know, and it breaks up the 
flow of writing on that, you know, and I was really on a good 
bite, too, hmm! So I mean that's not good, but... 


C: What inspired you to get started on the new novel? 


J: Well, I just got the idea for it. 1 mean, like, it was a blessing 
and a curse because I got the idea for this novel and this is like 7 
years ago and I'd been...aside from short stories, I'd never writ- 
ten any prose that wasn't autobiographical you know and so 
where I could write in the third person say and there was 
enough of an idea there to sustain itself for a whole novel with. 
you know, plot and twists and stuff... 


C: It's a lot trickier not knowing everything intimately in your 
own head. 


J: ...Not that those things are all essential, a novel as it is now, 
but it's something to start out with these ideas and just go from 
it, ummm...I still don't know the exact ending I have for either 
one, see that's the curse. Within a month, I got the first one the 
idea was a very linear narrative book, you know, very straight 
on, it's actually a movie book and a money book, you know, I 
told it to my agent and he flipped, you know. And I met with 
my editor at the time at Viking Penguin and I told him, like, the 
twist and he said "Just gimme three chapters and an outline and 
this is a serious money book." I wanted to get away from, you 
know, putting myself out on the page, you know, and move into 
a different more sobered period in my life, you know, and more 
ambitious in a certain way in a literary sense. So, umm, that was 
cool having that happen and stuff, but then the idea for the other 
novel came along and that was a more, like, fragmented novel, 
guess it would be considered more post-modern or something. It 
" was a good story, too, in the sense that it had a story, it had a lot 
of switches in time and stuff. It required a lot of research. So did 
the other one, into religious stuff and occult stuff, so I spent a lot 
of time writing out the notes for both of them. And then about a 
year ago, my agent, my lawyer who's also my ex-wife and a cou- 
ple of other people, they met me at lunch, for I thought just a 
meeting. It was like a literary equivalent of an intervention, you 
know. It's like they said "Listen, you've been working on two 
books at once, which is impossible, you've been doing all this 
research. You've got to pick one book and start working on the 
draft for it, you know, and get three or four chapters to me in 
outline" and have 'em make a deal for it. I was hesitant to give 
them three or four chapters ‘cause I didn't want the...Well, at that 
point, you know, they were just saying you can't work on two, 
you've got to decide on one. You know, I mean, "You've just 
been doing this too long," and so I decided on, in a defiant sense 


I guess, but also because it's easier to write as a first novel I think 
the more fragmented one first. Umm, ummm, and so I'd been 
working on that and the point about the chapters is, I mean, once 
you give the chapters and make a deal with the publisher you 
got deadline you know, that's what worries me. But then, of 
course, there's a certain point where deadlines are a good thing, 
you know. 


C: Um. 


J: They push you on and stuff. And so, I have a deadline to get, 
ummm, the chapters to my agent in like a month, so then I can 
have a real deadline so she can make a deal and I could, you 
know, finish the book. So, ummm, anything like going out on the 
road and stuff like that can take away from the concentration on 
it and stuff. 


C: Do you find that New York's a good creative place for you? 


J: Yeahhh...I mean, you know, I've lived there except for the times 
that I've lived for short times, like my ex-wife and I had a place 
in Boulder, Colorado for awhile that we bought. I spent like 
about eight years in California, you know, when I was young. 


C: Northern or Southern? 


J: Northern Cali...NORTHERN California, outside of San 
Francisco. I was thinking of moving to L.A. actually, about two 
years ago, it was ‘cause I was in a very long bi-coastal relation- 
ship with a girl who lived there and she'd come to visit me, I'd go 
there to visit her, but...You know, she would've come to New 
York, but it just made more sense, you know, I mean we could've 
bought a house and the mortgage payments would be half every 
month of what my rent is for a tiny little apartment, you know, 
for a two-story house in a nice area. 


C: It's probably good for you to have a break from where you'd 
been your whole life. 


J: Yes, but at the same...That's why I liked Northern California, 
but L.A.'s a whole different beast, you know. So I mean I like it 
OK out there to visit, but I don't think...I'm not cut out for living 
there. Course I didn't think I was for L.A., I mean for San 
Francisco or the country outside it and I lived in both and it was 
some of the best part of my life. 


C: You mentioned getting inspired to do music there, right? 


J: Um, yeah, I mean, well, I was reading in the Village Voice 
about all these poet friends of mine who were now playing at 
CBGB's and starting bands and stuff, you know. I mean Richard 
Meyers, who was this guy who was coming around... 


C: You mean Hell and Verlaine and all them... 


J: Yeah, Richard Meyers who.I knew as Richard Meyers is sud- 
denly Richard Hell and I just knew him as this chubby kid who 
was trying to, you know, kept saying to me "How come you're 
like the prodigy of the poetry scene? I can't get my poems pub- 
lished or get a reading here" and stuff. I didn't have an answer 
for him, you know, it was just timing I guess. I was there before 
him by a number of years, I guess. 


C: You did readings with Patti Smith sometimes? 
J: What, then? 
C: Yeah, back in New York? 


J: Before I went to California, I never, I don't think I ever read 
with Patti. The first time Patti ever got up and read was ina 
workshop that I was teaching at St. Marks, actually. She was too 
shy to read. But I made her get up and read her piece. I didn't 
even remember that 'til she reminded me of it a couple of years 
ago. 


C: But those were some pretty chaotic, wild readings when she 
did get up? Not at first? 


J: You're probably thinking of the readings at St. Marks that she 
first did, and she really blew everybody away when she used 
Lenny [Kaye] on the guitar and stuff. The first time she did that 
was with, Gerard Malanga was reading, Gerry's like one of the 
guys from the Warhol scene, so there's a lot of Warhol people 
and stuff there and of course Patti and I and Robert 
[Mapplethorpe presumably] had lived together for awhile and 
stuff, but then she didn't get another reading, you know, some 
people said it was because the woman who ran the poetry pro- 
ject was jealous, you know. Umm, but, I actually was supposed 
to do...By that point, I could read with whoever I wanted, you 
know, so I said "I want to read with Patti," ‘cause she wanted to 
read again there. And so I was supposed to do a reading with 
Patti in those early days, actually, but I missed the reading. She 
talks about this, actually, in that book, Please, uh... 


C: Please Kill Me? 


J: ...Kill Me, yeah, about how I didn't show up for the reading. 
‘Cause I was visiting my friend's house in Rye, New York, it's 
like in the suburbs, he had moved from the neighborhood up 
there and I was gonna take the train down for the reading, but 
his house got busted, he got busted like about 6 in the morning. 
The cops came and like swooped down in this raid on him and 
all his friends' house, and I was staying there, so we had to 
spend the day in the jail in Rye, New York and go to night court 
in White Plains, the county seat. 


C: Oh, lovely. 


J: So I miss the reading, which gave Patti the whole reading to 
herself, which was fine, I guess. Actually, after I came back from 
California, well, then I was doing music and Patti was just kind 
of retiring. Then, after Fred [Smith] died and she started to do 
readings again and do music again, ummm...I think one of the ° 
first readings she did we did together at this big festival in 
Seattle. It was in the Opera house, it was like in this very grand 
place, it was a great fun reading to do. So it was like a real long 
thing, but see you got to understand, when I first knew Patti she 
didn't even write poetry. She'd like dropped out of art school 
and she was doing drawings, you know. She would show me 
her poems and stuff and I didn't really have much to say in a 
sense of criticism, you know. I mean, sometimes I get more credit 
for getting Patti into poetry than I really did, you know. I think 
she would've gone in that direction anyway, you know. I just 
remember seeing her with her band, which just had Lenny and 
Ivan, the piano...uh, not Ivan, Richard Sohl the keyboard player 
at that time and she did none of the songs she did later on record 


or anything, these were literally her first gigs. And, like, the 
night before I moved to California I saw her play with her band 
as it was the first time and she did these kind of like, almost 
like...well, mainly the ones I liked were like ballads, you know, I 
could see right away that was the medium for Patti, you know. 
And like her lyrics and her poems. 


[lights go out] 


Jim Carroll reading at the Shim Sham on Feb 7 


C: Aah. 
Morgan or somebody (who shut off lights): Sorry, sorry, habit. 


J: It's okay...And so, then I didn't see her until I saw her in 
California, you know, when she came out to play. 


C: So when you were a kid did you feel more inspired by read- 
ing than music? Reading and writing? 


J: More inspired by reading the music? 


C: Um, aah, I'm not making sense, it's late. Were you more into 
reading or listening to music? What inspired you in your artistic 
endeavors early on? 


J: When I was really young? 


C: Yeah, like when you were having a youthful adventurous 
period? Not that you've become unadventurous... 


J: Well, in the neighborhood, up until the point of, say, like the 
middle of The Basketball Diaries, I didn't...I read a lot, yeah, I 
mean of course I listened to music and stuff. When I got a schol- 
arship to this private school I got turned on to music that I, like, I 
would have never known about if I hadn't gone to this school, 
‘cause it was like, you know, these rich kids were into more lib- 
eral stuff and like, they were listening to Bob Dylan and Phil 
Ochs and folksingers and stuff, and groups like the Fugs and 
people like that, you know, and the Velvet Underground. 


C: The cool stuff going on in the East Village? 


J: Yeah. So you know, I mean growing up I was just listening 
to...In my neighborhood, it was just basketball and, like, listening 
to the Four Seasons. I mean, great people too, like Roy Orbison 
but... 


[Morgan asks a favor, can we move so he can lock the office 
while he leaves to run his wife to the towyard. Jim asks for cof- 
fee, like he did at the beginning.] 


C: So you had a fairly Catholic education... 
J: The point I was making was that I...we'll go down here... 
C: OK. 


J: didn't really go...I read a lot of books and stuff, but the big 
change in my life was going to this school, ‘cause I got turned on 
to a lot of new stuff and everything, new books to read. I got 
turned on to poetry. See, in my neighborhood, poetry was con- 
sidered sissy shit, you know. 


C: Sure. 


J: You know, it was a real Irish-Catholic neighborhood in 
Manhattan. Even when I was writing The Basketball Diaries, I 
wanted to be a writer, but I thought I'd be a journalist or some- 
thing, you know? Then I read like Frank O'Hara and John 
Ashbery and New York School poets. The Beats, I wasn't into the 
Beats early on... 


C: Not the Beats that much? What about Corso? Somebody was 
talking about that [at the show]. 


J: You know, I read the Don Allen anthology which had, was 
broken into segments of the Black Mountain School like Creeley, 
people like that, John Wieners and Olson, and then the New 
York School like Frank O'Hara, Ashbery and Jimmy Schuyler 
and West Coast like Ferlinghetti and stuff. Like McClure, and the 
Beatniks, of course, Kerouac and Corso and Allen [Ginsberg]. 
Burroughs wasn't in it 'cause they didn't have any prose in it. I 
soon heard about Burroughs. But I, I wasn't...I liked their poems, 
you know, but they didn't influence my writing at all, the 
way...Like, when I was doing rock'n'roll, a lot of rock writers 
who just...I mean when like People Who Died and the Catholic 
Boy album really jumped out, these people hadn't... 


C: Were those recorded on the West Coast? 


J: The rhythm tracks. Bob Clearmountain, the producer and engi- 
neer came out to the West Coast. A lot of the vocal tracks I did 
over in New York at the Power Station, which is like his home 
base. And that's where, you know, Bobby Keys did the saxo- 
phone and stuff and we did the keyboard parts, 'cause I was on 
the Stones' label then. And so that's when, you know, I had all 
the guys that played with the Stones who were recording at the 
time were willing to play on it and stuff. And then it was all 
mixed in New York and everything, so I mean the basic tracks 
were done out there and then it was finished in New York. 


C: OK. I think I interrupted another train of thought, if you want 
to go back there. (laughing) 


J: Well, I mean the whole thing about it, a lot of rock critics origi- 
nally who hadn't read my poetry just, you know, just threw me 
in, in the aboveground media as, you know, like a, you know, 


like, kind of Beat poet, you know? Just because it seemed right 
for some reason to them, you know? Whereas, I liked Allen's 
poetry and I learned a lot from Allen as a friend, you know? 
Maybe more than the poets that I really, whose poems I really 
was emulating, but...And Allen always told me that he was 
influenced by Frank, too, and I could see that in certain poems of 
his. But, you know, Corso, people like that, their peoms weren't 
as interesting to me. I mean, I was already capable of doing this 
street-rap thing. I was doing that in The Basketball Diaries. I 
wanted poems to be more erudite, I was a little snob, you know? 


- I wanted them to have this transcendent quality. I wanted them 


not to be... was doing writing about my day-to-day life with 
prose. I wanted poems to be more elegant and to talk about, to 
be an escape from my day-to-day life and the imagery and 
things like that, you know? So I think that label just...Although I 
think in Void Of Course, which is my later book, I...there's a 
presence of sentimentality which is Beat in origin that was 
maybe from rock'n'roll or maybe because of all that shit being 
foisted on me, I just decided to do it. So it kind of came around 
in a circle, but in the beginning the Beats didn't really influence 
me in a writing way, the way that people thought, or would 
write, you know. It was more the so-called New York School. 


C: Do you think that the movie of The Basketball Diaries has 
caused people to just see you as this high school kid with drug 
problems and not the rest of your character and that, like, you're 
really a funny guy, et cetera? 


J: 1 don't know. I mean, when the book went back on the Times' 
bestseller list after the movie came out, I mean my publisher was 
pretty surprised and so was I. I mean the book had always sold 
very well, and we were wondering who was suddenly buying it, 
you know, in such mass that, you know, it could go back on the 
bestseller list and we thought all the kids, young kids would go 
to see the movie only to see Leo and Mark Walberg, you know. 
But I mean I started to get tons of letters from all these young 
kids, you know, who...And then I realized it was them who were 
buying all these books and, um, and it was really more not just 
The Basketball Diaries. After they read that, they'd start and tell 
me how different the book was than the movie that they started 
to read my poems and buy my records and, you know, buy 
Forced Entries and stuff. 


[The coffee finally arrives.] 


J: Yeah, thanks...But you know like, poetry, a lot of them just got 
into poetry for the first time, you know. And they'd write me 
these letters and stuff, a lot of them very intelligent and stuff. I 
mean kids between 12 and 20 years old, you know, so I mean 
with kids like that, I don't think I have to worry about that, you 
know. 


C: That's great. 

J: [mean people like Joe Lieberman who thinks that The 
Basketball Diaries is the cause for Columbine and, you know, all 
that shit, because of that scene... 


C: Which scene are you referring to? 


J: You don't remember all the controversy about The Basketball 
Diaries? (laughs) : 


C: Not in reference to Columbine, no. 


J: Well, it wasn't about Columbine at first, the first time it was 
about Paducah (?), Kentucky, where a kid shot a prayer group. It 
was like a year and a half before Columbine. A kid shot up a 
prayer group with a pistol he brought to school, in a prayer cir- 
cle right before classes started. He killed five kids and, like, para- 
lyzed one other. And then a week, like a year and a half, and 
then all the...The kid for three days did not say anything, you 
know, he's just sitting in a cell and he's a 14-year-old kid. And 
the DA was, kept asking him questions in the cell and he would- 
n't answer it. After that third day, he finally said "What made 
you do it? I mean what could make you think of such a thing?" 
and he said " I saw Jim Carroll do it in The Basketball Diaries.” 
He didn't say Leonardo or anything. 'Cause there's that scene 
where he has that long black trenchcoat... 


C: Um hmmm... 
J: And he walks in and starts shooting... 
C: It's a dream, I know that part. 


J: It's a fantasy scene, yeah. And that's not even...I mean, in the 
book, I'm shooting a machine gun at the ceiling. I say I don't 
want to shoot it at anybody. So, but it's a different medium, so 
he's using this different fantasy, I mean slightly different, where 
I'm shooting people and I'm using a shotgun and Leonardo's 
looking like a Terminator and it's in slow motion, you know. 
So...after that kid said that, I mean within 20 minutes it was on, 
the lead story on CNN and then the lead story on every network 
news thing for like a week, you know, and...And then, you 
know, I didn't do any interviews. I started to get bombarded 
with calls and finally my agent called and straightened it out and 
why they were calling, and we just decided to make, release 
some statement, you know. And then like a year and a half later 
a lawyer for the parents of the kids who died, he...he sued, like, 
Seagram's which had just bought Polygram which released the 
film and, you know, New Line and all the people involved with 
the film and, you know, he's going after the deep pockets. 
And...the thing was that...and then 60 Minutes did a thing on 
that, but that was a small story about the Paducah incident now 
being in litigation and suing the survivors, I mean the parents of 
the kids who died. This one lawyer, he was a real right-wing 
fundamentalist guy, I'd heard about him before trying to stop 
rap concerts in Florida. But, at any rate, that turned out to be, the 
timing of that was, a week later Columbine happened. So imme- 
diately on the news...they did find copies of Basketball Diaries in 
both those kids' houses, you know? But they didn't make any 
link, like they did...I think they made a reference to some 
German rock groups, you know, on their website, that they were 
into. They didn't mention Marilyn Manson, who also got blamed 
a lot for that and took a lot of shit. But on Meet the Press that 
week and on the evening news, at least after the Paducah thing, 
they were showing that the fact that it was a fantasy sequence, 
you know, in the movie. But, then they start, now Leonardo had 
already done Titanic, so he's the biggest star in the world, and 
they have a sequence where...Remember, they called themselves 
the Trenchcoat Mafia and he's in this long trenchcoat shooting 
kids up with a shotgun. It's like the biggest star in the world run- 
ning through the whole scene for them. And so, they're putting it 
on the evening news, because a lot of senators are talking about 
violence in the media causing this. I mean, that's what the kid in 
Paducah said caused it, you know, and that lawsuit had just 
come out, so it just got glommed on to Columbine. And that got 
really out of hand. I had to go on the Today Show then, because I 
thought it was gonna start affecting the book, you know. I mean, 
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they stopped, a lot of video places stopped carrying the video 
and stuff. 


C: All those family-friendly chains. 


J: Yeah. And so it was...That week on Meet the Press, Joe 
Lieberman went on and the first, 1 mean when they brought up 
the subject of Columbine, the first thing he mentioned was 
movies, like, you know, The Basketball Diaries and Natural Born 
Killers, you know? I mean...And those kids didn't say anything 
about The Basketball Diaries. They found the book there, but that 
means nothing. It was the other kid in Kentucky who, granted, 
killed six people and said that, but I mean that was a schizo- 
phrenic kid, you know? I mean, getting turned down for a date 
could've caused him to snap, you know? Not seeing a film, I 
mean, Jesus. 


C: No, it's everything else that surrounds kids. 


J: I'm just surprised you don't know about this stuff, man, I've 
been ducking it from every angle, I have to duck it from every 
reporter I talk to. 


C: I've just mostly listened to your records. 


J: Well, at any rate, that's been a bad side of the movie. But as far 
as people thinking about, I mean, of course, you know, having a 
book that's that successful that happens to be your first book and 
one that you wrote very young is, I mean, it can be aggravating, 
yeah, you know. But, I mean, it's true in most cases. My first 
album, Catholic Boy album, was the biggest by far; Patti's first 
album, Horses album, is the most classic album; the first Velvet 
Underground album is the classic album. I don't know what it is, 
you know. 


C: Velvet Underground and Nico. 


. J: Yeah, that one, I think. 


C: With the banana. 


J: Most critics, when they bring up their lists and stuff, would 
put that, usually throw that up in front of the Velevet 
Underground, that album. 


C: Which is more the light stuff, instead of the more disturbing 
matter. 


J: Well, it's got "Heroin" on it. 

C: On that one? 

J: Yeah. Yeah. 

C: It's also got "Sunday Morning”. 

J: It's got "Sunday Morning” and "Femme Fatale" and stuff, but... 
C: Oh yeah, that's right, two of us were just looking for "Heroin". 
J: And it's got that long song for Delmore Schwartz, the um... 

C: "European Son"... 


J: "European Death Song" and um...The second album had "Sister 
Ray" and "White Light White Heat", which were, you know...So, 
I mean, it's either/or with that, you know, but it's, I mean...I 
know that irks Lou, you know? I know how glad he was when 
he got "Heroin" off of his back when "Walk on the Wild Side" 
became a hit, you know? After he went solo. And then I remem- 
ber how glad he was when the New York album got, you know, 
like, ‘cause his albums hadn't been selling at all and he was real- 
ly depressed and thinking of not recording at all anymore. He's 
kind of back in that place now, actually. 


C: So, you said you liked some of the old-timey rock'n'roll that 
you grew up with, but then you also liked the CBGB's scene in 
New York? 


J: Well, I mean, you know, I, that whole scene, you know, I knew 
a lot of those people and stuff, I knew Debbie Harry when she 
was a waitress at Max's, you know? And all of a sudden they're 
like, and, the, my girlfriend at the time who lived next to me in 
this small town who was from New York who turned out to be 
my wife, we moved to Palo Alto and she went to Stanford Law 
School and is now Patti's lawyer actually and Courtney Love's 
lawyer and Natalie Merchant, she's got all the women. We'd go 
from this little town, we'd drive into the old Waldorf, I remem- 
ber it was, this club where they'd all come out on their first 
album and play, you know? And so, we'd see them all one by 
one, you know. I remember when we saw Mink DeVille, and 
‘then we saw the Ramones, then we saw the Talking Heads and 
Television. Patti we had seen, like, before that, you know, 'cause 
Patti had already been out there and she played at a different 
place, you know. And of course since I knew Patti so well, I, you 
know, Patti...Actually, the first time I didn't go see her, I felt 
funny, I just didn't want to go backstage, you know? Then I got a 
phone, I didn't have a phone and when Patti got laid up when 
she fell off the stage and broke her neck, she called me up and 
we had these long talks and stuff, you know. So then I saw her 
when the Easter album, the comeback album came out and I saw 
her on that tour. And that's when I got into rock'n'roll. ‘Cause 
she took, I went down to San Diego with her, it was right before 
she was with Fred and right after she left Allen Lanier and we 
had always, you know, she said "Let's go down to, why don't 
you come with me to San Diego?" And so I did. I, you know, I 
wound up opening the show with Patti and her band, like me 
just rapping some. I was writing lyrics for the Blue Oyster Cult 
at the time, you know? 


C: That's kinda odd. 


. J: Well, not that odd. 


C: She was associated with them, huh? 


J: Yes, Patti wrote lyrics for the Blue Oyster Cult, actually, and 
actually was on the Agents of Fortune album. There's like a duet 
on one of her songs. But, yeah, I knew Allen Lanier the keyboard 
player through her, but actually the songs that Blue Oyster 
Cult...And Allen wrote, played keyboards on our first album and 
wrote this song "Day and Night" on the first album, on the 
Catholic Boy album. Then, on the third album, he wrote this real 
pretty ballad called "Dance the Night Away", which is one of my 
favorite songs. And so, he was kind of like a member of the 
band. If we did a TV show or something like that and we were 
doing a song that needed keyboards, Allen would like fly out 
and play on it and stuff, you know? And when we were in New 
York he'd play with us. So I knew him through Patti, so I was 
writing these lyrics and Patti's...The opening band, there was a 
fight during the soundcheck with Patti's roadies and their road- 
ies. Patti's roadies were these street waifs, this guy's roadies were 
like biker-type guys and so they just beat the [stuffing] out of 
them, so Patti was pissed and said I'm not doing this show with 
these, so the producer/promoter just threw the guy out, 'cause 
everyone was there to see Patti. And she said "Jim will open the 
show" ‘cause we had done this thing together the night before in 
San Francisco, so I was really scared, but I got out there and 
Patti's band was just jamming, I mean they were used...And Patti 
was playing guitar, too, which she couldn't do at that point, but 
she'd just like keep wha-, whanging the E-string. And I was just, 
like, reciting these lyrics that I had written for the Blue Oyster 
Cult, none of which either of us ever recorded, you know. But, it 
was just like three lyrics, it was just long enough, you know? 
And it was cool, I mean the band was used to jamming while she 
did some spoken-word thing and stuff, so they were really good 
at it. So that was really my first rock'n'roll show, so I felt the 
energy of it. And I went back to Northern California and, in that 
town, there was this band that had asked me before to write 
songs for them. I said "Why don't we just start a band?", you 
know? And we did. Then I went to New York and I mean, I got 
the record deal, it wasn't as a band, it was just me, but I used 
that band, against the record company's wishes, at first, but 
everything turned out OK. So ina certain way Patti, it had come 
full circle. I mean, I got Patti into writing poetry and stuff and 
got her to read that first time at my poetry workshop, then she 
got me into doing rock'n'roll now, you know? And I did my first 
show with, like kind of, her egging me onto the stage and stuff. 
So it was the circle was kind of complete in that sense. And then 
really Patti, you know, went into, you know her recluse period 
with Fred, you know? 


C: So how was married life for you? 


J: How was married life for me? It was great! you know? When 
my wife graduated, I wanted to stay in New York, I mean in San 
Francisco, ‘cause we had a big following and stuff, you know, we 
played at the Mabuhai where the Dead Kennedys were playing 
and these other good bands and I liked San Francisco and out- 
side of it, you know? I was in no rush and no need to go, but 
Rosemary, when she graduated from Stanford, her best job offer 
by far was in New York, you know, and so she went there, and I 
could work anywhere, so it didn't matter, so we got a loft. My 
manager was in New York and the record company Atlantic was 
in New York, well the Stones' label at first and then we switched 
to Atlantic. And so it was, it was strange, I mean it was a very 
magical time, especially being signed by the Stones. They only 
had Peter Tosh and me. I mean, it was like, you know, the first 


gig we did in New York, Keith and Mick played with us and I 
mean, that was heady shit... 


C: Yeah! 


J: ..when the highlight of my day in California was just walking 
my dog to the post office, you know? 


C: Well, Palo Alto... 
J: Heh. 


C: So you have known some fairly extraordinary, unusual 
women, sounds like. Crab races and stuff. 


J: Oh. 
C: So that's real? 
J: Yes, that's a real story. Yes, that is about someone, actually. 


Most people can figure out who that's about, but I’m not gonna 
tell. 


For folks new to Jim Carroll, 
read “The Basketball Diaries” by 
‘him and pick up his album 
“Catholic Boy” featuring the 
song “The People That Died.” 
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Rubbing noses with the eskimos, an introductory poetic prelude 
by Peggy and Rainbow 


Once upon a time I ate crackers for a living and danced the wild watusi, 
but now I am just a lowly pagan slumlord, with no place to go, no place 
likehome. 


_ Peggy has nothing to add. 


In addition, there is no subtraction, unless you let your negative energy 
get the best of your synergistic nasal passages. 


Peggy has nothing to proclaim. 
Proclamations are just regurgitations of the last five words of your 
college entrance essay, plus the length of your ca's tail and your 


brother's penis. 


And another thing. 


My butt itches, do you like it? 


(1) r(l ite ' Math Tutor 
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The end. 
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Girl Distraction focuses on an interview for The Vox 


Girl Distraction - a new local band that surfaced a little less than a year ago and has exploded with five self 
recorded / self released CDs. All of the members are familiar to the New Orleans music scene in one way or 
another, they have all worked in local bands for years. Art Boonparn is easily recognizable from his work with 
Hotchkiss as well as the Ramparts, The Arch Dukes, The Darkest Hours, Clarke and Me, Andon as well as his 
solo project. Mike Higgins did a stint with Magus and was one of the founding members of MiddleSex as well 
as a more recent project Sea Life. Anthony DelRosario worked with Magus as well as all of the spin offs, and 
still works with Sea Life. Christopher Kirsch was the front man for the Rex Pistols and was the other founding 
member of MiddleSex, his musical resume also includes the Vow of Inconvenience and Pingry. Here is a short 
interview that took place on January 20, 2001 when Girl Distraction opened for Low at the House of Blues 
Parish Room. 


WTUL - So tell us how did Girl Distraction get started. 

Mike - Well, really it all started two years ago when I bought my Tascam four track. 

Chris - Mike you gotta start further back than that, start back before you graduated from Tulane. 

Mike - Okay, Basically Girl Distraction evolved from the band MiddleSex, A band me and Chris started back 
in....... What was it 1997 or was it 1996 

Chris - I think it was 1996 

Mike - Anyway, we formed MiddleSex with this guy named Scott Reed to dase a benefit show for WTUL, it was 
at the Dragon's Den. Anyhow our goal back then was to play "Background Music" See I would play this heav- 
ily processed guitar, Scott would play slide guitar with a screw driver and Chris would fill in White Noise with 
his Moog Taurus 2, and we would play at pretty low volume, low enough so people could still converse while 
we played. 

Chris - We would also have special guest perform with us at different shows, Zack from Hotchkiss played 
drums with one night at Jimmy's 

Mike - Yeah that's the show where we # 
played only one song, yeah one song , 
that was 26 minutes long, real tribal 
Chris - Yeah, and Scott played laying 
down and played keyboard with his i: 
nose. ae 
Mike - and one night Art joined us on 
stage and another show we had the 
Leopolds back us up. 

Chris - and the one show we played 
when we opened up for Pee Shy and 
Matt from the Royal Pendletons peeved 
the short wave radio. 

Anthony - aren't we here to talk about 
G.D.A. and NOT MiddleSex? 

Chris- we're getting to it............ 

Mike - So after graduation I took a 
teaching position with Teach For 
America and had to relocate to 
Northern Mississippi for the job.I fig- 
ured being in the middle of No- 
Where's-Ville Mississippi I would have 
plenty of free time on my hands so I 
bought myself a Tascam MK2 424 to | 
keep me busy and on one of my week- } 
end trips back to New Orleans we 
formed G.D.A. 


Art - Yeah I got a call one Saturday from Chris saying that Higgins was in town and they wanted me to come 
over and record with them. 

Anthony - Yeah I was sitting around bored called Chris, found out what was going on, so I grabbed my Korg 
drum machineand headed on over too. 

Art - Hey Higgins, didn't we record for eight hours straight that session? 

Mike - Awesome, I think your right, It was awesome. 

Anthony - Well except that we have since scrapped those recordings 

Mike - I thought we were saving them for the box set. 

WTUL - Okay, so you said MiddleSex was the front runner of G.D.A. and if MiddleSex is "background music" 
how do you define Girl Distraction ? 

Chris - I think we all see it as the soundtrack to our lives 

Mike - Awesome, write that down, it's awesome maybe we should use it for the tities of our next album? 

Art - or for the Box set? 

WTUL - At one point Girl Distraction was operating under the name G.D.A. So what does G.D.A. stand for? 
Art - Well we are all pro choice and pro death penalty 

WTUL - Come on guys, you know what I mean 

Chris - We're not going to say 

Anthony - Well it's not God Damn Assholes - that's for sure 

Mike - it means anything you want it to, just like that old hard-core band M.D.C. - Multi Death Corporation - 
Millions of Dead Cops ete.. 

Chris - you wouldn't believe it if we told you 

WTUL - Go ahead try me 

Chris - really G.D.A. is just three letters we picked at random that we thought sounded good together....see I 
told you that you wouldn't believe us a and somebody along ‘the way started calling G.D.A. girl distraction 
action and we liked it but we dropped the ACTION and just started playing as Girl Distraction. 

WTUL - okay let's move on then, tell us a little about the recording process 

Mike - Well it's different every time, sometimes me or Art will have a guitar part in our heads, you know, just 
a melody or even just a riff and we'll play it until everything else falls into place. Other times Anthony will come 
up with a drum beat or Chris will find some weird Moog sound and we'll build up from there. 

Art - Yeah, we really don't write anything until we're there in Chris' living room in front of the four track 
WTUL - So everything is recorded on the four track? 

Chris - well our album "Pay No Attention To The Band Behind The Curtain" was recorded through the board 
at the Mermaid Lounge "live", it's from our first live appearance. 

Anthony - We won't ever do that again! 

WTUL - What? you'll never play live again? 

Mike - No, play behind a shower curtain again 

Chris - yeah, we were making an artistic statement, but most people didn't get it. 

WTUL - isn't the album title a reference to The Wizard of Oz? are there any other weird references i in your album 
titles or song titles? 

Mike - Ah, so you got that reference huh, most people don't get that reference either. 

Chris - I guess you can view everything we do as one giant inside joke, obscure references to inside jokes that 
most people will never get or understand. 

Anthony - Come on it's not that bad, like our first album, it's got this whole hurricane theme going on, 26 storms 
(songs) the cover art is a hurricane tracking map, it's called "emotional disasters" - it's about relationships 

Art - and our second album "expanding and contracting" released on a mini CD hence the contracting and the 
expanding was in reference to adding more members and instruments. 

Anthony - then there's "circling the square" about the four of us circling Jackson Square. 

Mike - and our latest album named "???" it's meant to be pronounced ' bet 

WTUL - Well you guys are certainly prolific 

Mike - Awesome, yeah but that's just scratching the surface 

Chris - yeah, we have another CD coming out in a couple of weeks called “little brown microphone" it's a col- 
lection of our vocal tracks. 

Anthony - Mike, Art and Chris all sing on it as well as a couple of tracks that feature David Greengold. 


WTUL - Anthony, what about you, do you sing on any tracks? 

Anthony - (shrugs his shoulders) Nah not yet, but I have started playing bass about six months ago, I'm whee 
ing on some vocals, we'll see in the future. 
WTUL - So Girl Distraction is venturing beyond instrumentals? and experimenting with lineups and instru- 
ments - who else has played with Girl Distraction? 

Mike - Well like Anthony said, David Greengold sings on a couple of tracks as well as plays guitar and trum- 
pet on other tracks. 

Chris - Rainbow Willard played violin on a couple of tracks with us. 

Art - Our friend Marc LeBlanc played a show with us a few months back as well as playing Guitar of several 
tracks on our album "???" 

Chris - don't forget Andy Bowser played guitar on the first version of "far Away" (on the expanded version of 
expanding and contracting) 

Anthony - and Mike Hoffman playing his Roland 505 on parts of "???" as well as doing a remix of "bonus" 
Chris - Yeah one of my goals for Girl Distraction is to have more members than tortoise has had (everyone 
breaks out into hysterical laughter) 

WTUL - Any other goals for Girl Distraction 

Anthony - Yeah we want a to get a whole bunch of bands to remix "bonus" 

WTUL - WOW, a whole bunch of bands remixing the same song ? who else do you have in mind ? 

Anthony - a lot of people, everybody from Bardo Pond to Man or Astroman ? and a whole bunch of others 
likene Barcelona, Knife in Water, Low, Scott from the Grifters............. we've given out about 50 or so of our 
Mixer CDs and they are just now starting to get back to us. : 

WTUL - okay well tell us about the next big...(get's cut off) 

Mike - sorry we gotta get going to record our next project 


Catch Girl Distraction in March and April. 
Girl Distraction with Man Made Brain, Japanic, and Robosam Friday March 9, Mermaid Lounge 
Girl Distraction with Dressy Bessy, and Essex Green Thursday March 15, Mermaid Lounge 
Girl Distraction with Silver Scooter and more Thursday April 12, Howlin’ Wolf 


Girl Distraction on the steps of Studio Studio - 
from the Expanding and Contracting sessions. 


Aden 


By Rachelle Matherne 

Aden's beginnings as a band happened about 
six years ago with the release of their "Scooby 
Doo" 7". They now have three full-lengths, 
two of which ("Black.Cow" and last year's 
"Hey 19") are on Teenbeat and are both 
named for Steely Dan songs. They put out 
nice, mellow pop with some of the saddest 
lyrics ever written. 


Below is an email interview with Jeff 
Gramm, guitarist and singer. 


WTUL: What is your obsession with Steely 
Dan? 


JG: Oh, we're not really obsessed with Steely 
Dan. We just like them a lot; some might say 
obsessively. They're not really a musical 
influence, but I just love the ridiculous 
smoothness of that band. 


WTUL: Back when the band was called 
Dingle, some of your flyers featured 
woodcuts by Toulouse bassist Aden Kumler. 
Did you guys name the band after him and if 
so, why? o 


JG: Indeed, we did name our band after Aden 
- who is actually a girl. BUT, we're not total 
freaks. Normally, you should dismiss any 
band that is named after a particular person 
as complete weirdoes. But we really were in 
sort of a bind. We just found out that we had 
to change out name, and our new 7" was 
coming out in like two weeks. Fred [Kovey], 
our bassist, pointed out that Aden is a really 
cool name, so we went with it. So if you 
have our 2nd 7", you'll notice that "Dingle" 
is covered by a little sticker that says "Aden". 
Why Toulouse didn't rename their band 
"Fred" is fucking mystery. 


WTUL: Which do you prefer: Chicago 
(where you went to school) or D.C.? Which 
scene is more receptive to your music? 


JG: You know, neither scene is particularly 
receptive to our music. At least compared to 
the West Coast, New York and Boston. I 
guess I really prefer Chicago, especially. 
music-wise. It's a nicer, bigger, cheaper city 
with better bars, tastier food and more 
tolerable music. 


WTUL: Is it difficult having a band with one 
of your members (Kevin [Barker, guitar]) still 
in Chicago? 


JG: Ahh, but he doesn't. Kevin actually 
lives with me in Arlington, VA right now. 
Fred lives in Brooklyn now, and Matt (our 
drummer) is in Charlottesville. Yes, it sucks. 


WTUL: What do you guys do for "real jobs" 
when you're not touring or recording? 


JG: Kevin works at a law library. Fred and I 
are glamorous office temps and Matt works 


many, many, many jobs in C-Ville. 


WTUL: Are your families /parents 
supportive of your musical endeavors? 


JG: Financially? No. Emotionally and 
spiritually? Mmm, no. I think my family is 
more into than Fred's. Kevin's family is 
really supportive, but he's also a lot younger. 


WTUL: How do you feel about various 
comparisons to the likes of Nick Drake, The 
Smiths, Holiday, and Galaxie 500? 


JG: We don't really *sound* like any of those 
bands, but except for the Smiths, I would say 
that they are influences. I really don't get the 
Smiths thing, though. 


WTUL: Will you use the same lineup for the 
next album, including Mark Greenberg 
[who's played with the Sea and Cake]and 
John Blaha [drummer for Aluminum 
Group]? 


JG: We'll probably have Matt drum, since 
he's logged so much time on tour and seems 
to be reasonably competent (-just kidding _ 
he's great!-). We'd love to have Mark play 
with us again, but that would only happen if 
we go back to Chicago to record. So I'm not 
sure. 


WTUL: Jeff, you stutter sometimes when you 
speak and it's incredibly endearing and cute. 
You seem self-conscious about this, though. 
Do you ever worry that you will stutter on 
stage? Do you ever stutter while you sing? 


JG: Well, I'm less self-conscious about it than 
I used to be, but it's obviously still a bummer. 
It might be cute on stage, but when you 
stutter out in the real world, people just 
assume that you 1) are really stupid and 2) 
have weird mental problems. Thank you 
Hollywood for that one. I haven't stuttered 
while singing yet, but I'm sort of paranoid 
about it. Once you get going it's easy, but that 
first syllable after each breath could ‘cause 
problems. I just try not to think about it, 
ever. Just last week we had this big 
conversation about forgetting our parts 
*right* before we got onstage to open for 
Luna. Of course, I forgot how the first song 
went and it was a complete disaster. 


_ WTUL: Are you content with your indie 
darlings status or do you want to be huge 
rock stars? Do you envision yourselves 
making music for the rest of your life? 


JG: I imagine that time-permitting, I'll be 
making music for a while. . .but probably not, 
er, "professionally". . it's just such a dead- 
end, life-wise. I'm sick of temping. I am 
content with being an indie darling, but it 
would be nice to do a little better. . .Pedro the 
Lion are "indie darlings" as well, but they 
probably sell 10 times more records than we 
do. . .that would be nice. 


Aden will play at the Mermaid Lounge on 
March 8 with the Silos and Mahayla. 
Their official web site is 

http:/ /www.hot-licks.org. 


Stephen Malkmus 


Stephen Malkmus LP +CO (out 2°13) 


Arab Strap 


The. Red Thread LP +CD (tout 2°27) 


Matmos 
A Chance To. Cut ls. A Chance To. Cure 
LP +- CD (out 3°13) ' 


The Soft Boys 


Underwater Moonlight ....And How It Got There 
3XLP + Double CD and Deluxe triple LP 
with complete rehearsal sessions (out 3°73) 


Also Available: 


Yo La Tengo - Danelectro 12°EP » CDEP 
Stephen Malkmus - Discretion Grove 7°+ CDS 
Mount Florida - Arrived Phoenix DBL LP * CO 


Large Professor - Blaze Rhymes 12’ (Matador Hip Hop Series #4) 
Red Snapper - OurAim/s To Satisfy Red Snapper DBL LP + CD 
Pizzicato Five - The Fifth Release From Matador DBL LP « CD 


free MP3s at 
www.matadorrecords.com 


Kall Whitey 
By Steven Fong 


You will hear some interesting things when the topic of discussion is white people. Make a joke about Whitey 
and everyone laughs. It is very difficult to find truly offensive slurs about Whites. Words like Honky or 
Whitey almost seem silly; try using in public the equivalent obscenity for a Native American or Hispanic and 
you might not get as many laughs. But get serious about White America and you might strike a hidden nerve. 
Or a vein, because the opinions will flow like an open artery when you are talking about America's favorite 
racial group. 


Some of the jokes I have made about Whites is how they dominate everything, or alternately, how they keep 
the masses down. For example, take the word Whitey. It is really not a put-down. For example, a friend 
draws "Kill Whitey" on her t-shirts. The joke is not how you should take the offensive when dealing with 
Whites, but just how powerful White America seems to people who often get the short end of the stick. Like 
to my friend, who by the way, is white. And she has been put down by the Man too many times. 


Occasionally I will say how boring White Culture is. But there is no "White Culture". Culture dervives from 
hertiage of its members, not their skin color. I suppose what I am talking about is the lack of culture. When I 
say white people are boring, it is easy to be uninteresting when you are the majority group of a society. 
Minorities groups are forced to deal with the majority, simply by the nature of the numbers. However, I know 
many minorities who isolate themselves by surrounding themselves with their own culture, their own people. It 
is certainly more comfortable to live in a homogenous environment, but much less interesting. But there is a 
difference. Every minority individual still has to deal the demands of the majority, White America. It makes 
every minority that much more interesting having to maintain your own identity in the sea of, well, whiteness. 
White America . 


Race relations have changed much in 40 years. Bigots no longer seem fearsome or powerful. They appear as 
the idiots they really are. White people often feel insecure about race. They have to be careful what they say 
about minorities, a result of our political correctness. And I have heard more than once how whites feel they 
are the disadvantaged; that minorities are getting all the breaks. Are we? Is white America getting the shaft? 
Is the 70 percent of all Americans being taken advantage of by the other 30 percent? That is the current 
percentage of whites to minorities in 21st century U.S.A. I wonder what the racial breakdowns are for our 
political leadership, or for the wealthiest Americans? I doubt the ratio is as close as 70/30. 


I think it is funny that White America is under the racial spotlight. Still, there is plenty of racist attitudes out 
there. The inspiration for this piece was an Internet cartoon, "Mr. Wong" (check it out yourself, 
www.icebox.com). It is about a young socialite (White, of course. Are there non-white socialites?) and her 85 
year old Chinese houseboy. Mr. Wong drinks too much, has problems pronouncing his L's and R's, and 
generally acts like a jackass while he genuflects to the needs of his white mistress. You could say Mr. Wong is 
a "racial stereotype". 


Is it racially offensive? Sure. Do I have a problem with racist jokes? A guy who grew up ina Irish-Italian- 
Black-Puerto Rican neighborhood? Not really. Humor is designed to poke fun of a person, a group, an ideal. 
The best humor has the recipient laughing at himself and his own foibles. After watching "Mr. Wong", I was 
not laughing. 


Actually this piece was first entitled "Fuck White America". My original draft is what I would describe as a 
"racist rant", directed towards Whites. At first, I thought it was funny slamming Whites. And there is a lot to 
make fun of. But I could not sustain my writing. After a while, I just felt a bigot, as stupid as the people I was 
trying to offend. Insulting whites is as idiotic as "Mr. Wong", "Amos and Andy", or any other racial put-down. 
I was attacking a group of people whose only commonality is their skin color. It would be as stupid as 
someone comparing me to Mr. Wong. 


Mr. Wong is now the target of many Asian-American civil right groups. But I do not want be a member of a 
pro-minority group. Seeing shit like Mr. Wong does not inspire me to protest or boycott. It makes me want to 
hate. That is when I realize how stupid racism is. I don't need that. No one does. 


VOLLEYBALL LEAGUES FORMING NOW 
Monday nignts - Nomen's 
Wednesday nights - Men’ 

Wuesday and Thursday nignts - Coed 


ays Tuesdays & 
fee (ea beans and rice 
Thursdays 
73 pitcners lingerie rignt 
530-730 
food buffet 
Wild | 
Wednesdays Lingerie 
41 domestic long necks lunch 
$1.50 mixed drinks ‘Monday-Friday 
92 imports noonA3o 
food buffet 
869 Magazine Street | 
at St. Josepn | 


525-930 : 


WINW.POLYJOES.COM | 


avaiable for parties [ 


WTUL 91.5 FM/The Vox eect Zoo L 
Tulane University Center 
NO LA 70118-5555 
(504) 865-5887 == 
www.wtul.fm wtul @ tulane.edu TO: 


Turducken Productions Presents 


WTUL benefit club shows at the Mermaid Lounge 


during the month of March 2001 
surf to www.turducken.net for info on the bands 
Thursday 1 - Westbury Squares, Astroblast, and Dirty Knives 


31st Annual Rock On Survival Marathon 


~ Wednesday 7 - Electrovibe, Jai Alai, and Hagus | _3 of our Dds will be on the air 
Thursday 8 - Silos, Aden, and Mahayla for oe es tee: ga 
: ; — <<, as | y Cc 0 
Friday 9 - Japanic, Man Made Brain, Girl Distraction, Robosam soba Mondat Merch 26 
Sunday 11 - Adult Rodeo, Hopewell, MC Trachiotomy Listen to WTUL 91.5 FM all weekend long! 


Monday 12 - Jon Todd, Queen City Kings, Drunken Stuntmen 
Tuesday 13 - Figgs, Creature Comforts, Jim White, Maria & Aftermath 
Wednesday 14 - Oneida, Damon Ray, Chris Lee Band, Greta Lee Gooding and more 

Thursday 15 - Dressy Bessy, Essex Green, Girl Distraction WTUL Marathon at Southport Hall | 
Friday 16 - Mice Parade all day Sunday March 25 - listen to WTUL for list of bands 


Saturday 17 - SWAG and Egg Yolk Jubilee | or check out www.wtul.fm for more info 


WTUL Benefit at Tipitinds Uptown March 21 


= ——— 


